COLERIDGE

institutions of modern Europe was by no means im-
possible: they had a meaning, had existed for honest
ends, and an honest theory of them might be made.
But the administration of those institutions had long
ceased to accord with any honest theory. It was im-
possible to justify them in principle, except on grounds
which condemned them in practice; and grounds of
which there was at any rate little or no recognition in
the philosophy of the eighteenth century. The natural
tendency, therefore, of that philosophy, everywhere
but in England, was to seek the extinction of those
institutions. In England it would doubtless have done
the same, had it been strong enough: but as this was
beyond its strength, an adjustment was come to be-
tween the rival powers. What neither party cared
about, the ends of existing institutions, the work that
was to be done by teachers and governors, was flung
overboard. The wages of that work the teachers and
governors did care about, and those wages were
secured to them. The existing institutions in Church
and State were to be preserved inviolate, in outward
semblance at least, but were required to be, practically,
as much a nullity as possible. The Church continued to
'rear her mitred front in courts and palaces,* but not
as in the days of Hildebrand or Becket, as the cham-
pion of arts against arms, of the serf against the
seigneur, peace against war, or spiritual principles and
powers against the domination of animal force. Nor
even (as hi the days of Latimer and John Knox) as a
body divinely commissioned to train the nation in a
knowledge of God and obedience to his laws, whatever
became of temporal principalities and powers, and
whether this end might most effectually be compassed
by their assistance or by trampling them under foot.
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